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In answer to the need for more effective punctuation 



instruction, a project, based on the theory that an. essential 
relationship exists between intonation and punctuation, was designed 
for and executed with two 9th-grade student groups — one experimental, 
the other control. The experimental group received punctuation 
instruction through the use of taped lessons and corresponding 
programed exercises, while the control group received no instruction 
in Dunctuation. Three types of tests, two objective tests and a 
written paragraph, were prepared, and all three were administered as 
pre-tests, post-tests, and retention tests. Although the results 
showed no significant improvement in the use of end marks, the 
experimental ' group demonstrated significant improvement in comma use 
t o set off non- identifying modifiers and within a series. Both groups 
of students performed the same on the two types of objectives tests, 
indicating that test design did not influence the results. (Data 
analysis and tables of findings are included, as well as appendices 
containing a student booklet, supplementary exercises, tests, raw 
scores, and samples of student writing.) (JM) 
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INTROIUCTION 



Ninth-grade writing characteristically reveals a need 
for instruction in several aspects of punctuation, ranging 
from the use of the period to separate sentences to the use 
of paired commas to set off nonidentifying modifiers. The 
traditional method of instruction — requiring students to 
learn rules of punctuation stated in syntactic or semantic 
terms — is not as successful as English teachers would like 
it to he. Students make the same errors and are re-taught 
the same rules through four years of high school English. 

Yet in freshman composition they frequently substitute a 
comma for a period, or worse, provide a period where none 
is needed: the comma splice and sentence fragment in the 

thirteenth year of formal education. 

The lack of success may well be due in part to the 
proliferation of rules 1 which show no underlying unifying 
principle. Perhaps we English teachers have been over- 
looking the obvious — the relationship of punctuation to in- 
tonation, The modern comma, semicolon, and period, according 
to Paul Roberts, evolved from the "squiggles" and dots and 
combinations of the two inserted by priests and preachers 



1 See, for example, the chapters on punctuation in 
John Warriner*s English Grammar and Composition 9> rev. ed. 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. , 19^5) • Warriner 

lists nineteen main rules for the use of end marks, commas, 
semicolons, and colons, with an additional twelve "sub-rules" 
for the use of the comma. In the introductory paragraphs 
(p, 494) he notes the relationship between end marks and 
commas and the intonation of speech, but he emphasizes mas- 
tery of the subsequent rules in attaining punctuation skill: 
"If you [the students] learn the rules in this and in the 
following chapters, and apply these rules whenever you write, 
your compositions will not only be correct but also easier 
to understand." 
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of the Kiddle Ages ’’so they would know where to pause in 
delivering their sermons." 2 The reading teacher in the pri- 
mary grades teaches her young charge to honor the cues pro- 
vided hy punctuation for appropriate oral reading. Perhaps 
English teachers in the upper grades need to reverse this 
process hy having their students punctuate according to the 
patterns of stress, pitch, and juncture apparent as they 
write. 

Linguists see punctuation as representing the inton- 
ation of spoken language at least in part. W. Nelson Francis 
defines punctuation as "... a subsystem of the graphic 
system, primarily operating as a substitute for the supra- 
segmental features of speech."*^ He agrees with other 
linguists, however, that the graphic representation of 
those features is only approximate $ there is no one-to-one 
relationship between the different intonation contours and 
the eleven common marks of punctuation.^ Even though the 
correspondence between intonation and punctuation is not 
complete, Francis says that there are "points where the two 
systems coincide."^ He suggests that instruction in iden- 
tifying sentence— final contours can help students avoid the 
"run-on" sentence and the sentence fragment, and that 
teaching students to recognize the intonation patterns of 
the nonidentifying modifier will help them in using the 
comma effectively in separating these modifiers from the 

2 Paul Roberts, Patterns of English (New York: Harcourt, 

Brace & World, Inc. , 1956) 7 P* 215* 

^W. Nelson Francis, The Structure of American English 
(New Yorks The Ronald Press Co., 1958), p. 595* 

^Period, question mark, exclamation point, semicolon, 
colon, comma, dash, hyphen, apostrophe, quotation marks, and 
parentheses. 

^Francis, p. 5^3* 
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rest of the sentence of which they are a part. 

I became aware of the punctuation-intonation re- 
lationship at the 1TDI3A Institute in Language and Composition 
at George Peabody College for Teachers in the summer of 1965 . 

I realized at the time I heard the concept discussed that I 
had indeed always, without being aware of it, punctuated not 
by rules, but "by ear." I agreed with the instructor of the 
language course, William J. Griffin, that "keying punctuation 
to the way we talk is the most logical way to punctuate."^ 

Dr. Griffin suggested that English teachers might prepare 
taped lessons explaining and illustrating the intonation 
contours. The lessons could be correlated to copies of un- 
punctuated exercises which students would punctuate as they 
heard them read (by means of tape). 

The idea offered possibilities for research in my own 

classroom. 

Preliminary investigation revealed little research in 
the relatively narrow area of teaching students to punctuate 
by listening to intonation cues. Professor Anthony Tovatt, 
Chairman of the English Department at Burris Laboratory 
School, Ball State College, in Muncie, Indiana, hinted at 
the possibility in his report on a pilot project in which 
he attempted to improve student writing by means of oral- 
aural-visual stimuli* the students, individually equipped 
with specially modified tape recorders, wrote and recorded 
what they were writing as they wrote 5 upon finishing their 
compositions they were able to proofread while listening to 
the tape, thereby determining whether or not they had written 
what they had meant to write. Dr. Tovatt made notes as the 
experiment progressed, and his comments of Thursday, June 14, 
1962, include this observation: "Oscar (considerable uncer- 

tainty about where to end sentences) for the first time 

6 Il)id . . pp. 563-64. 

^Lecture, July 28, 1965* 
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* heard* where he should have ended several." 

Further research disclosed only one additional refer- 
ence to taped instruction in punctuation. It appeared as a 
brief summary of an unpublished doctoral dissertation by 
Lois G. Johnson entitled "Teaching Punctuation with Dictated 
Lessons." The summary revealed that the students wrote from 
dictation, the lessons being presented by tape. The re- 
searcher "noted slight gains in sentence sense," as well as 
improvement "in punctuating direct discourse and in placing 
a comma before a conjunction in a compound sentence."^ 

The hypothesis upon which I based the experiment dis- 
cussed in this report was that students could be taught by 
taped— programed instruction to recognize the intonation con- 
tours related to end marks and to certain applications of the 
comma, 

10 

I consequently designed and executed a pilot project 
and, upon finding the results encouraging, designed tests 
and lessons for the final study. Four lessons were taped, 
and individual student booklets of corresponding programed 
exercises were prepared. Three types of tests were de- 
signed: two were objective ; the third consisted of student- 

written paragraphs based on models read by the teacher at 
each time of writing. All three types were to be admin- 
istered as pretests, posttests, and (one month after the 
completion of the experimental training) as retention tests. 
The tests were intended to measure and compare the perform- 
ance of an experimental group of ninth-grade English students 
and a control group of English students in the same grade, 

^i r» -M 1 -tMHnLg.r wiib. ™ 8MfflB010ia «aa— <aaBMaaia»«Mg«i *»- 

^Anthony Tovatt* lf Oral~Aural~Visual Stimuli English 
Journal , LIV (March, 1965 ) 9 191-95 • 

^Nathan S. Blount 'ed.), "Summary of Investigations 
Relating to the English Language Arts in Secondary Education: 
1965," English Journal , LV (May, 1966), 595-96. 

10 The pilot project is discussed in detail in Chapter 

III. 




The control group, of course, received no instruction in 
punctuation. 

The bests were designed to answer the following ques- 
tions: 

(1) Would the experimental instruction result in 
fewer errors in the use of end marks? 

(2) Would the instruction lead the students to im- 
prove their punctuation as a result of recog- 
nizing the junctures requiring commas in setting 
off r.odifiers (introductory elements, words in 
apposition, and nonidentifying modifiers) and in 
separating words or word groups in a series? 

( 3 ) Would the design of the objective test affect 
performance? That is, would the experimental 
group* s expected improvement he revealed regard- 
less of whether the students punctuated as they 
wrote from dictation or whether they punctuated 
a mimeographed copy of a selection which they 
had to interpret as they heard it read? 

The lessons were designed to cover end marks and the 
use of the comma only in its function of setting off mod- 
ifiers and separating words or word groups in a series. 



CHAPTER II 



THE RELATION OP PUNCTUATION TO INTONATION 

When we examine the flow of speech we find that it is 
not a smooth unbroken stream. It is marked by variations in 
stress, changes in pitch, and hesitations or abrupt breaks. 
Some of these phenomena constitute the suprasegmental pho- 
nemes of speech; that is, they are linguistically con- 
trastive minimal units that are separate and apart from the 
twenty-four consonant phonemes and nine vowel phonemes in- 
volved in the structure of words in our language. Classi- 
fied as features of stress, pitch, and juncture, these 
suprasegmental phonemes (though they have no meaning in 
themselves) are necessary to convey meaning. 

If the written form of the language is to convey 
meaning efficiently, it must by some means represent at 
least some of these variations. The writer has at his com- 
mand a conventional stock of punctuation marks, some of 
which are related to the intonation of speech, seme of which 
are not. 

Harold 'Whitehall classifies the marks of punctuation 

according to their function. ‘’Each function contrasts with 

all the others . . . [and] when the same marks of punctuation 

are used in different functions they are very much like 

words used in different functions; the grammatical meanings 

1 

of the marks are different . 11 Whitehall lists the four 

■^Harold Whitehall, Structural Essentials of English 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 195 6), p. 120. 
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functions as follows: 

a. To link sentences and parts of words. 

to. To separate sentences and parts of sentences. 

c. To enclose parts of sentences. 

d. To indicate omission. 2 

Marks of punctuation related tc intonation usually 
represent one of three types of terminal juncture. The 
junctures are often given names suggested by symbols used 
to represent them in phonemic transcriptions. Single— bar 
juncture is characterized by a prolonged last sound without 
change in pitch, followed by "abrupt woice cut-off," 3 as in< 
dicated by the lines in the example below: 



one Jtwo | three | four. . . 

Double-bar juncture differs from single-bar in the nature 
of the pause and in feature of pitch: the pause is not as 

abruptly initiated, and the pitch rises slightly immediately 
preceding it, as in another kind of counting: 

one || two I/ three || four. . . 4 

Double-cross juncture is the most frequently heard final 
juncture pattern in English. Marked by a sharp drop in 
pitch and a fading of the last syllable into silence, it is 
the juncture regularly heard at the ends of statements and 
commands: 




Give me the paper'^ r 

Let us consider the marks of punctuation of each 
functional group and their relation to the three terminal 
junctures. 



2 Ibid . 

3 lbid . , p. 30 

Nelson Francis, The Structure of American English 
(New York: The Ronald Press Co., 195^) , p« 157* 
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In linking sentences or parts of sentences we use the 
semicolon, colon, and linking dash. They often indicate 
the double-cross juncture, usually with a quite brief pause. 
Their primary purpose is to direct attentions the colon for- 
ward, the dash backward? the semicolon is used most commonly 
to link sub ject— predicate word groups of equal emphasis. 5 
The hyphen links words and parts of words 5^ its relation 
to intonation is variable. When used to link the components 
of a compound modifier, it may indeed mark the absence of 
the single-bar juncture, as illustrated by Francis in his 
comparison of the present participle to the compound adjec- 
tives 

a. a man eating fish b. a man-eating tiger 
The single-bar juncture is heard in reading man eating in 
example a? no terminal juncture is heard between the two 
words when reading b.^ The hyphen also links parts of words 
when the word must be divided at the right margin; in this 
instance it bears no relation to intonation. 

All the separating marks have a relationship to inton- 
ation. These marks include the separating comma, the ques- 
tion mark, the exclamation point, and the period. The sepa- 
rating comma may signal either the single- or double-bar 
juncture. ^ It is used to separate a direct quotation from 
the rest of the sentence, to mark a pause often necessary 
for meaning between introductory elements and the rest of 
the sentence, to separate words or word groups in a series, 
and, with a conjunction, to sex>arate clauses that deserve 

5 Whitehall, p. 121. 

6 Ibid . , p. 12. 

7 Francis, pp. 275-76. 

^Consider, for example, the followings 

V _ \ 

I stood up | made the motion | 

I want thread || needles |j and • 
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equal emphasis* A question mark usually signals rising pitch 
on the final sounds of the word preceding it when no inter- 
rogative word introduces the sentence} this is the double— bar 
juncture* The question mark may signal the falling pitch of 
the double-cross juncture when the sentence has been intro- 
duced by an interrogative word. The exclamation point usually 
symbolizes sharply rising or falling tone;^ it indicates strong 
feeling or excitement* The period represents the double-cross 
juncture. Unlike the comma, exclamation point, and question 
each of which may represent at least two terminal junc- 
tures, the period represents only the sentence-final contour 
heard at the end of a declarative statement* 

The most commonly used marks of enclosing punctuation 
are paired commas, which enclose, or set off, words or word 
groups that add information about the entire sentence or about 
a word within it. They bear a definite relation to intonation. 
They may in fact serve to indicate intonation that differen- 
tiates between two possible meanings? 

The test, covering Shakespeare, will be given tomorrow. 

The test covering Shakespeare will be given tomorrow. 

The first sentorwe implies that only one test will be given} 
it covers Shakespeare. The second implies that only the test 
covering Shakespeare will be given tomorrow} another on addi- 
tional material will come earlier or later. ’The commas in the 
first sentence represent single-bar junctures. However, en- 
closed word groups may be preceded and followed by either 
single- or double-bar juncture. Paired brackets, which serve 
to enclose interpolated material, may or may not suggest 
the pattern described above. The intonation signaled by 
parentheses is like that of the paired dashes, but lighter. 



^Whitehall, p. 126. 

10 Georg© Summey, Jr. , American Punctuation (Hew York, . 
1949) p # 7. Summey discusses several punctuation marks in 
terms of their "pause value," observing, however, that "the 
various marks have no definite pause values , and jthatj even 
relative values are variable." 
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Paired dashes indicate the intonation patterns of paired 
commas; the pauses, however, are usually more abrupt. The 
last of the enclosing marks, quotation marks, show no direct 
relation to intonation. 

Of the four groups, omission punctuation shows least 
relation to intonation. With the exception of the dash 
serving to indicate suspense, interruption, or hesitation 
(in which case there is a level-pitch terminal juncture), 
these marks are morphological. They indicate missing 
letters or words, and, in the case of the apostrophe, mark 
the possessive form of nouns, often distinguishing the 
possessive from the plural form. (Apostrophes also mark 
plurals of letters, signs, and words cited as things, not 
used for their meanings.) 

Of the four functional groups, separating punctuation 
shows the most obvious relationship to intonation, and it is 
with these marks that the ninth-grader 5s most familiar. 
Although he may occasionally omit a period between sentences, 
when he focuses his attention on punctuation he knows that 
a statement is followed by a period and a question by a 
question mark. He usually also knows to separate single- 
word items in a series with commas, although he is not sure 
that he needs one before the conjunction. He may not know 
that introductory word groups are often set off; in fact, he 
is likely to be unaware of the usefulness of such structures 
of modification — he seldom uses them unless specifically told 
to do so. He is confused by the distinction between the so- 
called restrictive and nonrestrictive modifiers, and seems 
oblivious to the convention requiring a comma after as well 
as before a sentence modifier in medial position. He is 
bewildered by the terms participial phrase , infinitive phrase 
interrupter , adverb clause , and noun clause . 

Yet all the above constructions are identified by 
intonation as either modifying the entire sentence or modify- 
ing an element within it, and if they modify a sentence, they 
are usually set off by commas. If the average ninth-grader 
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could be taught to identify the intonation patterns for which 
he already supplies commas ,, he might, by means of taped 
instruction be taught to recognize those contours when they 
serve in functions other than separation. And if the patterns 
become fixed in his mind to the extent that the desired re- 
sponse is made on hearing a given pattern, he should be able 
to recognize the pattern as he writes, and to supply the 
appropriate mark of punctuation. 



■^When he separates items in a series, for example. 




CHAPTER III 



RESIGN AND PR0CE3XJRES 

To explore the possibility that practice in rec- 
organizing intonation patterns may increase competence in 
punctuating, a pilot project was conducted in May, 1966, in 
a ninth-grade English class at Lawrence County High School, 
in Lawrenceburg, Tennessee* The class, which had thirty 
members, was one designated as H average* n Eight randomly 
selected students constituted an experimental group; the 
rest of the class made up the control group* The experiment 
was confined to an attempt to teach pupils in the experi- 
mental group to set off nonidentifying word groups intro- 
duced by who , which , or whose . 

A tape was prepared which was correlated to a student 
booklet containing illustrative and practice exercises. The 
first lesson introduced the concepts of stress, pitch, and 
juncture and their relation to the period. Tbe second lesson 
introduced the intonation contours represented in writing by 
the comma. Exercises required the insertion of the comma 
when intonation indicated that a structure of modification 
introduced by who , which , or whose simply added information 
rather than identified or limited what it modified. 

Two structurally similar tests were prepared; one was 
to be administered as a pretest and the other as a posttest. 
Each consisted of ten sentences, with each sentence con- 
taining a word group introduced by who , which , or who se,. In 
six sentences of each test, these word groups were identifying; 
in the other sentences they were not. Additional tests con- 
sisted of two unpunctuated paragraphs (one as pretest, one as 
posttest); a copy was to be given to each student to be 

12 
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punctuated as the teacher read the selection. 

The pretests were administered to the entire class , 
and members of the experimental group were chosen. These 
eight students then moved to an improvised listening center 
which had been arranged by placing a tape recorder on a 
desk 1 and attaching eight headphones to the recorder by 
means of a distribution device. The headphones allowed 
each student to receive more or less " individual! zed” in- 
struction, with distracting classroom noises being reduced 
to a minimum. The experimental group completed the taped 
lessons while the control group read. All students were 
given posttests the following day. 

The pilot project revealed both strengths and weakr- 
nesses in the program as designed. The students enjoyed the 
exercises, and test scores showed improvement. The tests, 
however, were inadequate and poorly designed. The scope of 
the lessons was too limited: there was a question as to 

whether the students had punctuated solely by intonation 
cues or by the visual cue offered by the relative pronouns. 

It seemed advisable to broaden the scope of the lessons 
in the final study to include instruction in the use of the 
comma to separate introductory elements and words or word 
groups in a series, to set off appositives, and to enclose 
all types of nonidentifying modifiers. 2 It was decided that 
the final study, like the pilot study, would begin with the 
relation between intonation and the period, but would also 
include instruction in the use of the question mark and ex- 
clamation point. 



1 The classroom was furnished with old-fashioned fixed 
desks, 

2 Nonidentifying modifiers, as discussed in this paper, 
include appositives and sentence-modifiers, which are listed 
by W. Nelson Francis, The Structure of American English 
(New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1958), pp. 400-40 5, under 

six headings: included clauses (the adverbial clause), 

absolute constructions, infinitives, participles, prep- 
ositional phrases, and adverbs. 
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The Design of the Final Study 

The final study was designed so that two classes of 
equally matched ninth-grade English students were compared 
in punctuation ability after only one of the classes had 
received taped-programed instruction in the intonation- 
punctuation relationship. 

In order to compare the two groups before and after 
the experimental instruction, three different types of tests 
were designed? a test of each design was administered to 
both groups at each of three times of testing. Analysis of 
data from pretests, posttests, and retention tests (admin- 
istered one month after posttests) was concerned with inter- 
actions among kinds of punctuation errors, types of tests, 
times of testing, and performances of groups. 

The experimental instruction itself consisted of a 
series of taped lessons in which intonation contours peculiar 
to end marks and commas were explained and, more important, 
illustrated. Accompanying the tape was a student booklet 
containing sentences illustrating the contours, and exercises 
which progressed in difficulty from simple subject-predicate 
word groups to sentences containing nonidentifying words or 
word groups distinguished as such only by intonation cues. 

The students, following taped commentary, observed the correct 
placement of the marks of punctuation in the examples as 
they heard the contours, and they supplied punctuation to 
the exercises as they heard them read. 

Also included in the design were four unpunctuated 
mimeographed exercises which were distributed to the stu- 
dents ftt intervals between the taped sessions. As the 
teacher read the exercises the students punctuated. Since 
these exercises allowed the student to diagnose his mastery 
of punctuation, and since they were self-scored immediately 
on completion, they enabled him to measure his improvement. 



^Tests, instruction, and supplementary instruction 
will be discussed in detail later in this chapter. 
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In addition, they provided reinforcement of the principles 
presented in the lesson just completed. 

The Students 

The experiment was conducted at Lawrence County High 
School, which has an enrollment of about 1000 students. I 
taught four so-called "average" ninth-grade English classes. 

In selecting classes for the experimental and control groups, 
the first consideration was distribution of class members 
according to sex, the second was paragraph comprehension 
scores as determined by Stanford Achievement Tests, and the 
third was outside influences. 

Two of the four classes were fairly evenly divided 
according to sex; one class contained eleven boys and twelve 
girls, and the other contained fifteen boys and eleven girls. 
In addition, the average test scores showed very little dif- 
ference in reading level; the average for one class was 
eighth grade, fifth mo:*th, and the other, eighth grade, 
sixth month. Outside influences were negligible for both 
classes; each met for an uninterrupted sixty-minute period* 
the first at 9 s 15 , and the second at 12s 55. 

The afternoon class became the experimental group and 
the morning class the control group. Nineteen students in 
each group attended school regularly enough to take all tests 
and, in the experimental group, to participate in all lessons. 

The students in both groups were typical of ninth- 
graders in a small-town high school. Some came from com- 
fortable surburban homes. Some rode busses from the hills 
and ridges of Lawrence County. Each class contained one or 
two of the high school "in group"; each contained a few 
students who were culturally deprived. Two students of the 
experimental group were Negroes-wbright, alert youngsters 
whose academic progress and acceptance were unquestionable. 

The Tests 

Two tests were designed so that results could be 



